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DOMESTIC AET GOSSIP. 

Good intentions in respect to Art matters generally obtain 
bat little credence from us, preferring, as we do, to await their 
fulfillment before giving tliem currency. A rumor of one, how- 
ever, comes to us that we are especially glad to chronicle, 
because it is of pioneer value. We allude to the report that 
Mr. R. K. Eaight intends to present his beautiful statue of 
'• Flora," by Crawford, to the Central Park. We are rejoiced 
to hear of such a prospective gift to the public, because it is the 
first instance here of a purely ideal statue being set up before 
the people. The " Flora " is quite different from the public 
works of art our people are familiar with. It is not a statue 
of a hero, ancient or modern, exhibiting the usual absurdities 
of conventional costume, nor is it a statue symbolical of per- 
sonal or national vanity ; it is a statue embodying a sentiment 
common to all mankind — the love of flowers — one which 
the lowest extreme of democracy can appreciate equally with 
the highest. The subject is treated so as to be perfectly intel- 
ligible to the least cultivated fancy, and therefore well adapted 
to a public thoroughfare. There are many good reasons why 
we should have ideal statues on our highways, and we shall 
give one or two of them. The '• great unwashed," who throng 
our streets and rule them — and who will inevitably throng and 
rule in the trim paths and intricate rambles of the Central 
Park, in spite of wealth, propriety, and the police — may respect 
ideal statues and sentiment, when they will not respect either 
law, persons, or places, and, what we wish to lay most stress 
on, democracy will respect ideal statues when it will injure 
and deface the statues of common heroes. The democrat 
loves to exercise the right of private judgment, even in regard to 
a monument. If the monument be erected in honor of a 
national individual, the democrat views it as an infringement 
on his rights. He regards it as a rival. Before an object of 
beauty, however, the attributes of which are not constitution- 
ally defined by any legislator he knows of he will resign his 
pretensions, and yield to a natural, universal sentiment. Poli- 
ticians, from Mark Antony down to these days, well know that 
the democracy possesses, and is ruled by sentiment ; we contend 
that the artist has an " equal right " with the politician, to 
use it for public utility. We have no precedent on' our own 
soil to appeal to, but since Terpander did with music allay a 
sedition in Sparta, we do not know why artists here should not 
have a chance to try similar aesthetic experiments in an equally 
seditious community. 

This brings us to the local and specific reasons for wishing 
to see the "Flora" in the Central Park. We will not 
dwell on the universal love of woman, even by impolitic 
democrats, except to suggest that a marble female form, 
pure in fancy and material, may greatly assist in preserving 
order. A fine ideal statue, like the "Flora" would, wherever 
it could be seen, be more effective in any given srea than 
twenty policemen. We would have one visible in the Park at 
every turn, and placed in the Park solely on account of order. 
The noblest ideas of the past, the ideas which have ever exer- 
cised positive control over the masses, have ever been asso- 
ciated with female forms, as is easily recognized by studying 



the worship of Minerva by the noblest people of antiquity, and 
of the Madonna by the millions of the middle ages. If these 
references are not sufficient, we can refer to the statue of Joan 
of Arc, so patriotically reverenced by the French masses^! the 
present day. We are quite prepared for the vulgar exclamation 
of "Idolatry!" In reply to this we would rather see noble 
ideas symbolized in the quiet forms of beauty on our highways 
than intellectually mauled and polluted by politicians in our 
national assemblies. If we could have more statues and fewer 
statutes, the people would be better governed than they are 
now. Intelligible ideal statues, embodying ideas hallowed by 
conscience, we are confident, will preserve common conditions 
of order in public places better than any law the sharpest legist 
can devise. We do not believe that the sacred influence of Art is 
yet impaired by " progress," nor its utility drowned in the sea of 
American intelligence. We repeat our desire to have the Flora 
iu the Central Park, and hope Mr. Eaight will convert his- in- 
tention into a fixed fact. The act will immortalize him. Now 
is the time, too, to carry out good ideas, while the Central Park 
is in good hands. How long it will be so, who can tell ? 

We regret to record the repeal of the law by which the 
country had the benefit of the counsel and judgment of the 
Art Commissioners. We are not surprised at it, the. act being 
in keeping with the usua l cou rse of the government to the Arts. 
The Commission, however, has done good during its brief 
existence. It has pronounced upon the expensive unartistic 
features of the Capitol-Extension, and its verdict is on record. 
Posterity will certainly acquit the artistic authorities of this 
generation of any participation in, or approval of the useless 
and purposeless art upon that huge conglomerate structure. 
The causes of the repeal of the law providing for the Art 
Commission, are characterized with the coarseness, ignorance, 
and cunning, which are always brought into play in all mat- 
ters, when government aid and protection are sought. They 
are due both to the craft of politicians, and to the impassive 
state of opinion in relation to the arts that prevails throughout 
the country. The people would know enough to laugh, and 
perhaps be indignant, if Congress should elect a shoemaker to 
be its chaplain, but is perfectly quiet in relation to its art 
matters, permitting them to be managed by whoever cares to 
seize on them. The only effective influence that can be brought 
to bear upon our representatives in Congress, is that of the 
Press, which we think is very quiet in this matter, considering 
its superior intelligence, and the claims it puts forth to be 
the guardian of public interests. 

Gray's last work, called, "Charity," is a fine example of 
artistic skill. The picture represents a group consisting of a 
Madonna-like figure surrounded by children whose interest is 
excited by an old man extending his hand for alms. The 
incident is simple enough, there being but little originality in 
the idea or design. What constitutes the charm of the picture, is 
its exquisite flesh painting, the forms being delicately modelled 
and luminous and pure in color. We have seen nothing of the 
same order of art of equal beauty from bis pencil. The drape- 
ries are well arranged ; the children's heads are fine in character, 
and the Madonna is lovelier than we have found any of 
Gray's previous ideals. It is a pleasure to encounter a com- 
plete and conscientiously executed work like this. 

The " Home Journal " says : " Gignoux has just finished an 
autumn scene of great brilliancy and richness. It is called ' The 
First Snow.' At the right is a slight eminence covered with 
small trees, with a little cottage embowered among them. The 
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leaves Lave not fallen, but have been changed by the first frosts 
into that gorgeous display and contrast of color only to be seen, 
it is said, in onr American landscapes. Below this is a clean 
stretch of snow, relieved by two or three fignres, and to the left 
a mixed wood and water scene, with hills in the distance. Of 
a different character is a charming piece, by the same artist, 
jnst completed, called ' The Old Mill.' It is a German seene, 
drawn from nature, made up of the little old stone mill, with 
its steep, mossy roof, and overshot wheel, with the water running 
in white foam over the buckets, and finding its half-hidden and 
tortuous way to a little pond, where some ducks are playing." 

Before engraving in this country gets to be one of the lost 
fine arts, as it promises to be, absorbed as engravers are by 
bank-note utilitarianism, we deem it our duty to chronicle some 
of the creditable productions of the day. Among these are the 
various engravings of landscape by James Smillie. Mr. Smillie 
is confessedly the first landscape engraver of our country, and 
has long held that position ; he is a genuine artist ; the graver 
in his hands seems to be an equal partner with the artist's 
brush. Pictures do not suffer by re-presentation at his 
hands— indeed, they are oftentimes improved by him ; he feels 
the spirit of the work before him, and reembodies it by the art 
of line engraving as if he were giving a fresh creation. The 
best proof of Mr. Smillie's ability is, that he satisfies the paint- 
ers whose works he engraves. If any of our readers can obtain 
impressions of Mr. Smillie's works, we advise them to do so. as 
it will be some time before similar examples of art will be pro- 
duced here — except on bank-notes. If the taste of our com- 
munity were sufficiently developed, this could not be; there 
would be a demand for such art sufficient to keep the engraver 
from being swept into the maelstrom of bank note establish- 
ments. The engravings which call forth our notice are "Remi- 
niscence of the Oatskill Mountains " from a picture by Kensett, 
" A Mountain Scene " by Shattuck. and " Deer " by Tait. 

The National Academy of Design is to hold a review exhi- 
bition early in the fall. 

Baltimobs. — Mayer has completed two or three pictures 
lately, evincing rapid strides. One of these, of which there is a 
drawing in Nichol's " Porte Crayon," is called, " Plato," that 
distinguished philosopher's name being given to a wise-looking 
negro, who appears to be an oracle to a circle of admiring 
children. The character of this figure is admirably given, while 
the charm of color and effect show growing mastery of tech- 
nical qualities. The picture is in New York at Nichol's Gallery. 

Messes. J. W. Bctlbe & Co. will hereafter act as agents for 
the Crayon in this city. 

Peovidenob.— An association called "The Roger Williams 
Monument Association," has been organized, the object of 
which is to provide a monument in honor of Roger Williams 
in the State of Rhode Island. Architects and Sculptors will 
find an advertisement in our columns for a plan, to which 
we call their attention. 

THE DISPEBENOE BETWEEN ENGLISH AND FBBNOH TBAVELLBBS. 

The difference between English and French travellers is hap- 
pily hit off by M. MontegUt, and as his remarks furnish a good 
study of the comparative anatomy of social life, we will endea- 
vor to set them before our readers. M. Montegut says it is 
astonishing that the French should be at once the most adven- 
turous and the most domestic of peoples. Excessively bold, 
imprudent, and always ready for extremes, the Frenchman is 
yet governed tyrannically by his habits. Nothing frightens a 



Frenchman in theory; but in practice everything astonishes, 
afflicts, or offends him. He resemMes, more or less, a student 
Luther speaks of, who set out from his village one morning, to 
travel over the globe, but, after having gone two leagues, 
returned home, stating that the world was entirely too vast. 
The Frenchman thus knows not how to travel, and accordingly 
travels very little. His good not less than his bad qualities 
tend to stifle in him a love of travelling; and the first of all is 
his extreme sociability, which the inevitable discomforts of 
travel never fail to disturb. He will cheerfully run over the 
world in company with his countrymen, that is to say, on con- 
dition that he can carry with him all that belongs to his coun- 
try, that he will always have the opportunity of exchanging 
ideas familiar to him, that he will see around him a circle 
of familiar faces; on condition, in fine, that travelling shall be 
for him the synonym for a change of place. Forced isolation, 
the frozen indifference of strange faces, the constraint upon his 
ordinary habits, the peculiar usages which the traveller has to 
submit to, are experiences too great for his courage, and to 
which he will not resign himself except when driven to the 
last extremity. Nobody, unless they have experienced the sen- 
sation, can give an idea of the anguish which oppresses the 
heart of a Frenchman, so soon as he has crossed the frontiers of 
his native land, of that land which he has often railed at, and 
perhaps frequently cursed. Foreigners who amuse themselves 
at our grievances would themselves participate in that feeling 
if they only knew the depths of its poignancy ; they would per- 
haps comprehend why Frenchmen have paid them so many 
more hostile visits than friendly ones, and realize that if French- 
men have only traversed the world in the guise of soldiers, it 
is, perhaps, because they loved to travel in a crowd, and purely 
on the grounds of sociability : 

M. Montegut continues by stating some of the evils of this 
sociable characteristic. When the Frenchman does leave his 
country, he becomes incapable of profiting by the instruction 
which the spectacle of foreign manners and customs offers to 
him, for it extinguishes in him the sentiment of his personality. 
The first day everything shocks and irritates him ; at the end 
of two months he is conquered and overcome. That same so- 
ciability which made him regret so bitterly the cherished rou- 
tine of his regular habits, reacts against these very habits, and 
against the most sacred causes of their birth, by effacing the sou- 
venir of them in his breast. At first he resists stubbornly, and 
finally yields with delight. His facility of assimilation does 
not fail to injure him more than did at the beginning his repug- 
nance for what was new to him. He threads the forests and 
the western savannahs with the savage, he adopts the ferocious 
customs of the African ; he is, of all men, the one who can 
best adapt himself to the negro mode of doing things ; — that is 
to say, with barbaric innocence and thoughtless inhumanity. 
No man, in a word, disdains more to abdicate his personality; 
and yet no man foregoes it with equal facility. Bad qualities 
these with which to see countries one travels over, or with 
which to fathom the secrets of foreign people ! In order to see 
well, we must place ourselves at an equal distance from disdain 
and too great communicativeness. It is necessary to face things 
without mingling oneself too intimately with them. For this 
reason, it seems to me, says M. Montegut, that the type of a 
modern traveller is the Englishman. He can travel over the 
whole world without finding anything to astonish or to excite 
him. He knows how to maintain his personality in every- 
place. He can remain a gentleman among savages, and an 
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Englishman among civilized people, Christian amon'g the Mo- 
hammedans, and find it very natural that a Persian should be a 
Persian, but not at all disposed to consent to be one himself 
for a single moment. Things set themselves up before him for 
his pleasure, for his service, for the gratification of his curiosity, 
but never does he permit them to shake or to violate his impreg- 
nable egoism. He alone seems to be able to comprehend this 
maxim, that the best way to be a stranger to those one asso- 
ciates with is, to live the same life that they do ; and, to parti- 
cipate in the customs of our fellow-creatures does not enable 
us to know them better, but teaches us to forget ourselves. 
Bather severe, we think, but M. Montegut is responsible. It is 
this national peculiarity of the English that enables them, 
M. Montegut continues, to excel in the department of travelling 
literature — a literature somewhat' distorted and confused, but 
still full of moral wealth, curious facts, and precious documents, 
for the history of humanity. 

This department of literature, M. Montegut reports as want- 
ing iu France. He thinks that the French will yet show them- 
selves capable of travel, and of the right kind of observation. 
Thanks to the Kevolution, Frenchmen travel more than for- 
merly, but it will be a long time before they will become as 
cosmopolite in performance as they are in theory, to render 
them capable of travelling advantageously. Many there are in 
France who travel, but who are they? You will not find 
French travellers proceed from the active and laboring classes, 
nor among men who follow a practical pursuit. No. They are 
men belonging to the class of idlers, or to a professional type 
which necessitates a condition of semi-idleness ; such as artists, 
men of letters, worldlings, and all highly-refined people, who 
travel with no object but to travel, and consequently, with 
whom the opportunities and the means of knowing a country 
they traverse are wanting. French travellers only see as a 
general thing, what idlers and artists may 6ee without trouble 
— prospects, monuments, pictures, and costumes, all the exter- 
nal sights which the eye rests upon without effort, through the 
window of a car, or the door of a diligence. If the vanity of 
French travellers accounts for the poverty of their travelling 
literature, the character of the travellers equally explains 
the character of that literature, which is, above all things pic- 
turesque and descriptive, and which willingly reproduces no- 
thing but the superficial. From thence also is there a certain 
egoism peculiar to that literature. The habitual aims of the 
artist or the idler never abandon him in travelling any more 
than they do elsewhere. What he desires above all things is, 
not to see well, but to tell well what he sees. The question of 
art and of success mingles itself with all his thoughts. He is 
preoccupied with a determination to be amusing, effective, and 
piquant, to execute a dilettante and artistic performance. It is 
not his journey that is the important affair for him, but the 
narrative of that journey. He aims to interest the reader in 
his talent before interesting him in the things he writes of. 
Outside of the literary pleasure which our modern French books 
of travels give us, they have nothing else to present to us. 

It is quite otherwise with the books of travel published in 
England. English travellers are not artists, and still less idlers, 
idleness being almost unknown in this land of labor. They are 
men attached to practical pursuits, or to material professions, 
which exclude every idea of dilettanteisra. They are mer- 
chants, whose interests call them to Calcutta, or to New York ; 
lawyers who pass their vacations in Canada, and officers who, 
to recruit from the fatigues of the Indian war, go to wander on 



the banks of the Black Sea. Their narratives are not harmo- 
niously composed : they abound in the ridiculous, but they have 
one invaluable merit, that of truth. As these travellers are not 
artists, they the more willingly devote themselves to what is 
human rather than to what is picturesque ; they offset the lite- 
rary seductiveness which their works lack by the lively senti- 
ment of reality which belongs to their national character. 
They are much more preoccupied with moral nature than with 
material nature ; and if their descriptions of landscape are con- 
fused and unskillful, they know, on the other hand, how to give 
ns the details of the moral machinery of a Brahmin's soul, and 
show us how ideas circulate in the brain of a savage. Between 
truth deprived of the resources of art, and art which contents 
itself with superficial truth, the choice is not difficult. It is 
not in the narrative of a traveller that moral observation can 
be sacrificed to the charms of art. 



Autobiographical Recollections, by a Charles Robert Leslie. 

Edited by Tom Taylor. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

Charles Robert Leslie, to whom the reading world is in- 
debted for a most entertaining record of personal reminiscences 
of celebrated persons, was an English artist, born of American 
parents, in London, October 19, 1794. Dunlap claims Leslie as 
an American artist, but without warrant, except as far as a. few 
years' residence in this country during his boyhood can autho- 
rize the claim. Leslie, it is true, took Lis first lessons in art in 
Philadelphia, of Mr. Sully, as he himself records; but in 1811, 
at the age of 17 years, he went to London, and there remained, 
with but one interval of a few months' absence, during his life, 
lie developed his taste and talent there, studying English litera- 
ture, conforming to English habits and views, and was sup- 
ported by an English circle of admirers. Leslie was an English- 
man in the fullest sense. The interval alluded to consisted of 
a few months' sojourn in this country, he having received the 
appointment of Professor of Drawing at the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. Disgusted, however, with government views 
of art and artists, as everybody must be who is cognizant of 
our government acts, past and present, in connection with art 
matters, he wisely decamped, retreating to a more congenial 
soil. Leslie's account of this visit, charitably colored, we 
think, is interesting, and we therefore quote it. 

" In the year 1833 my brother, without consulting me (indeed, 
there was no time), obtained for me the appointment of teacher of 
drawing at the Military Academy at West Point, on the Hudson 
River ; and he and my sisters, as well as others of my friends in 
America, strongly urged me to accept it. 

" The inducements they held out were, that it would give me a 
fixed income for life, that I should have the greater part of my time 
to myself, being obliged to attend the school only for two hours, on 
five days in the week ; that I should be enabled to procure an excel- 
lent education for my sons at the Academy, free of expense ; that 
the situation was a very healthy and beautiful one, and that in 
America the opportunities of settling my children for life were bet- 
ter than in England ; that I should have a convenient house to live 
in, to which a commodious painting-room would (no doubt) be added 
at the expense of government ; and th%t I should be once more 
among my relations and early friends. They represented to me that 
I could form no notion of the great improvements in all respects 
that had taken place in America since I had left it ; that at least the 
experiment was north a trial ; and that, if I did not like the change, 



